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Origin  of  Pensions, 


"^"^E  read  in  the  moft  antlent 
^  '^  ftates,  that  whenever  a 
^^  v^  perfondiftinguifhedhim- 
O^^^JB^  felf  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  his  grateful  fellow-citizens 
were    fure  to  confer  fome  public 


3>o3o5^^ 
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niark  of  honour  as  a  reward  for  h' 
™ent,  and  allov^ed  partJuJar  n 
-  Vs  to  hin,  and  J /oS;.'"" 

P'e   o^    patnotiim   to   the   are.f.ft 
weight  •    anA    t„     ,-  greateit 

fn  L  •  r         ^    frequently    find 
'nd^  infancy  of  the  republic    tS 
parcel  o,,aUeaveshLb:;;gr 

c  2'        '^r  '^'^  ^'^^  °f  -  f^J'ow- 
on-rher:i£^--^--P-ce 

certain   vehicle,    j';,^  u^C 

ourn  der„,,fti„g.,„b,,,„ddrai 
though  a  crowd  of  admiring  fnec 
tators,  attended  by  a  parcel  of  S: 

ftabics. 
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ftables,  who  were  alfo  citizens  and 
foldiers,  but  not  then  diftingulfhed 
by  the  appellation  of  train-bands ; 
a  fet  of  people  who  had  no  other 
advantage  over  the  militia  of  thefe 
days,  than  the  utmoft  willingnefs  to 
face  their  enemies. 

A  hot-headed  chap,  who  had 
beat  the  Volfcians,  was  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  Coriolanus ;  and  in 
fucceeding  ages,  the  title  of  Impe- 
rator  was  generally  beftovved  upon  a 
fuccefsful  Commander. 

After  the  redudion  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  and  after  we  were 
beaten  out  of  barbarifm  by  that  ci- 
vilized nation,  we  began  to  fludy 
their  language,  and  adopt  their  man- 


ners 
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ners;  for  before  the  invafion,  we 
had  no  other  diftindlions  but  two 
words,  which  are  at  this  da}^  known 
to  fonie  people  by  the  names  of* 
Honour  and  Honefty.  Honour  was 
the  daughter  of  Honefty,  begot  by 
Principle,  and  bred  up  by  Virtue; 
fhe  was  a  young  woman  of  fo  pleaf- 
ing  an  appearance,  that  fhe  was  fol-- 
lowed  by  the  men,  and  copied  by 
the  v/omen;  to  be  good  was  the 
only  nobility,  and  the  different  or- 
ders of  r:ink  were  proportioned  to 
the  degrees  of  perfedtion. 

Dr.  Garth,  in  his  Claremont, 
very  happily  defcribes  the  manners 
of  our  anceftors  in  thofe  primitive 
days  of  innocence  and  virtue.     If 

I 
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I  do  not  very  much   miflake,    he 
fays. 

Of  Spanijh  red  unheard  of  was  the 

name^ 
For  cheeks  were  only  taught  to  blujlj 

by  Jlja^ne ; 
Honour  was  placd  in  probity  alone^ 
For  villams  wore  no  title  but  their 

own. 

However,  we  began  to  adopt 
the  cufloms  of  our  conquerors,  and 
our  patriots  were  not  above  receiv- 
ing a  proper  mark  of  the  public 
efteem  for  their  fervices.  An  an- 
tient  author,  whofe  name  I  have 
forgot,  and  it  would  not  be  of  three 
halfpence  fignification  if  I  did  not, 
fays,  that  a  very  great  favourite  of 
C"^  the 
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the  people  was  oncfe  prefented  with 
a  bunch  of  turnips,  and  the  nobi- 
lity, not  to  be  outdone  in  genero- 
fity  by  their  inferiors,  unanimoufly 
voted  him  a  leg  of  mutton,  but 
made  a  provlfo  in  the  grant,  that 
he  fhould  hnd  butter  and  caper 
fauce  himfelf. 

But  a  fucceflion  of  ages  produc- 
ed a  difference  of  thinking,  and 
greatly  polifhed  the  original  rufti- 
city  of  our  manners ;  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  the  invention  of 
fomething  to  obtain  the  con- 
venience of  life,  and  a  particular 
occafion  to  have  it  of  fo  portal  a 
nature,  that  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try might  receive  a  certain  gratuity 
for  the  betraying  the   truft  of   the 

people 


(  " ) 

people  without  being  publickly  dli~ 
covered,  and  iiniverfaily  dcfpifed  for 
their  corruption  and  venality  :  after 
a  good,  deal  of  confultation  and  de- 
bate, we  produced  a  fpecies  of 
coin  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
which  has  been  handed  down  ^o 
this  day,  and  is  now  publickly 
known  by  the  name  of    money. 

Perhaps  fome  fenfible  antiquar'an 
may  remark,  that  our  anceflors  had 
a  number  of  coins  before  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Romans,  and  that  I 
.am  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
brafs  or  copper  pieces  of  oi3r  pru- 
dent forefathers ;  he  is  welcome, 
fo  he  gives  me  leave  to  fay  what  I 
pleafe  y  he  may  think  what  Le 
C  2  pleases. 
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plcafes,     and     call    me    his     very 
humble  fervant. 

From  this  invention  of  money, 
our  nobility  began  to  grow  cold  to 
the  public  inlcreft,  and  the  com- 
mons weary  of  it;  every  man  pru- 
dently coniidered  himielf,  and  ju- 
dicioufly  thought  his  own  welfare 
was  his  more  im.mediate  concern ; 
fo  that  bunches  of  turnips,  or  legs 
of  mutton,  were  no  longer  accept- 
ed by  the  great,  or  offered  by  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  But  the  va- 
lue of  half  a  crown,  or  fo,  was 
fure  to  make  a  nobleman,  of  the  ve- 
nal caft,  as  complaifant  at  that  time, 
as  it  would  now  the  footman  of  a 
man  of  quality  after  dinner. 

The 
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The  enemies  of  the  conftitution, 
for  the  credit  of  thofe  days  be  it 
faid,  were  not  however  the  only 
perfons  confidered":  If  a  man  had 
been  remarkably  ferviceable  to  his 
country,  and  a  favourite  of  his 
Prince,  he  had  the  highefl  mark  of 
munificence  from  the  one,  and  the 
moft  pleafmg  addreffes  of  gratu- 
lation  from  the  other— twenty 
fhilhngsayearwas  fettled  upon  him, 
perhaps  for  hfe,  and  he  was  allowed 
the  firft  cut  at  every  public  enter- 
tainment. 

Thus  we  proceeded  from  age  to 
age,  ftill  encreafing  in  the  value  of 
olir  penfions,  till,  in  a  late  reign, 
a  minifter  received  a  greater  falary 

for 
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for  difcontinuing  to  oppofe  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  country^  than  any 
other  perfon  obtained  for  promot- 
ing it. 
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L  E  T  T  E 

T    O 

The  Right  Honourable 

C   R   O    C   E 


On  this  foundation  u^oiild  I  buildmy  famcy 
And  emulate  the  Greek  or  RomaJi  name: 
Think  England s  peace  bought  cheaply  with 

my  bkod. 
And  die  'With  pleqfure  for  -my  country  s 

Dear  Brother, 

F^.^^|F  Mr.  Rovvewas  jufl,  fn 
g  ^  ^  obferving  a  real  parrict 
K^^'«  Hiould  die  for  the  intereft 
oi  his  country,  I  fancy  he  might 
have  alfo. remarked,  it  Would  have 
^  been 


(   'S  ) 

been  much  more  neceffary  for  him 
to  have  lived  lor  it. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a 
little  too  hafly,  in  my  opinion  ;  for 
if,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the  point 
of  a  rufly  fword,  they  had  perfe- 
vered  in  the  refiftance  they  made  to 
arbitrary  meafures,  in  all  probability 
they  might  have  happily  fucceeded, 
and  repLored  their  bleeding  country 
to  its  original  ftate  of  tranquility. 

Mr.  Addlfon  has  put  an  expref- 
fion  into  the  mouth  of  his  Cato, 
wherein  he  fays, 

/  p^otdd  have  hluP:i'  d  if   Catd  s 

houfe  had  Jlood  fcciu^e^ 
And  flour iJlSd  m  a  civil  "war. 

By 
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By  which  we  may  underlland, 
that  that  great  man  could  by  no 
means  reconcile  a  defertion  of  the 
public  at  the  time  they  flood  in 
moll  need  of  his  afliftance  ;  much 
lefs  the  fmalleft  cncreafe  of  his  for- 
tune, as  the  purchafe  of  forfaking 
them. 

Different  people,  however,  have 
different  opinions ;  and  no  man  can 
take  upon  him  to  fay  how  he  would 
have  aiited  in  another  perfon's  place, 
unlefs  he  had  in  reality  been  in  the 
fame  fituation.  Every  man  is  un- 
doubtedly the  befl  iudge  ot  his  own 
miotives ;  and  if  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  condu6l  has  been  juft  and 
upright,  a  particular  circumflance 
D  2  fnould 
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fhould  never  make  us  change  our 
opinions,  unlefs  we  are  ablblutely 
convinced  of  his  reafons. 

Juft,  however,  as  this  obfcrvation 
may  be,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
Jittle  minds  generally  bufy  in  making 
ill-natured  ftriftures  on  the  conduct 
of  their  fuperiors,  and  take  a  mali- 
cious fatisfadion  of  ailigning  any 
reafon  for  the  feeming  inconfiftency 
of  their  behaviour,  but  the  real 
one. 

DiiFicult  as  it  is  to  fleer  through 

o 

the  channel  of  life  without  forfeit- 
ing the  eilecm  of  the  v/orld,  it  muft 
certainly  be  a  great  confolation 
to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  though   he   may  have 

incurred 
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incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  pub- 
lic by  an  extraordinary  behaviour, 
he  is  fortunate  enough  not  to  de-» 
ferye  it. 

In  public  flations,  the  characters 
of  the  beft  are  liable  to  infpeftion ; 
and  the  more  exalted  the  rank,  the 
more  fevere  the  examination. 

But  when  a  man  has  done  his  ut- 
moft  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
when  he  has  preferved  her  happi- 
nefs,  chaftifed  her  enemies,  and 
raifed  her  reputation,  the  moft  en- 
thufiaftic  republican  can  by  no  means 
fuppofe,  but  a  proper  concern  for 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  fa- 
mily (hould  not  be  a  very  material 
part  of  his  concera. 

Ay, 


I  ^3  ) 

Ay,  but  fays  a  malicious  world, 
— might  not  the  interefl:  of  his  fa- 
mily been  as  well  confulted  by  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  very  employment 
by  which  he  deferved  fo  fignal  a 
mark  of  royal  approbation,  and  by 
which  he  might  likewife  have  an  op- 
portunity of  receiving  a  ftill  greater 
token  of  regard  ? 

Why,  pray,  what  is  that  to  the 
world  ?— fuppofe  he  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  from  bufinefs — fuppofe 
his  health  w^as  impaired— fuppofe 
he  wanted  no  further  provifion  for 
his  family— fuppofe  he  was  not 
pleafed  at  the  refolutions  taken  with 
regard  to  the  intended  \var  with 
Spain,  of  the  neceflity  of  which  he 

wag 
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was  abfolutely  convinced — fuppofe 
any  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  and  pray^ 
in  what  manner  can  his  condudl  be 
arraigned  for  making  ufe  of  that 
freedom  which  the  meaneft  of  the 
people  imagine  they  have  fo  great 
a  right  to  afrert?--Is  he  not  an 
Englilhman?  has  he  not  an  un- 
doubted Kberty  of  afting  as  he 
pJeafes  ?  and  fhould  we  not  be 
thankful  for  the  fervices  he  has  done, 
mftead  of  being  angry  that  they  are 
not  continued  ? 

Ay,  but  when  the  welfare  of  his 
country  principally  depended  upon 
the  abilities  of  a  particular  perfon, 
no  other  motive,  no  other  confide- 
ration  fhould  be  put  in  competition 
with  it ;   and  the  reigning  principle 

of 
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of  every  man  fhould  be,  a  regard  for 
the  inter  eft  of  the  public. 

Mighty  pretty,  truly  !  the  pub- 
lic are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  interefl  of  itfelf ;  but  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  fenfe,  fhould 
not  individuals  be  equally  follicitous 
about  theirs  ?  If  this  maxim  is  fo 
neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  com- 
munity, why  fhould  it  not  be 
equally  neceffary  to  private  perfons? 
Let  me  afk  one  quellion — Does  the 
general  complaint  of  the  behaviour 
of  a  certain  great  man,  in  his  re- 
fignation,  proceed  fo  much  from 
what  w^e  may  fuffer,  as  an  agregate 
body ;  or  does  it  principally  fpring 
from  the  reafonable  fear  every  fin- 

glc 
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gle  perfon  may  have  of  being  afxeft- 
ed  himfelf. 

• 
Very.confiilent,  indeed,  that  eve- 
ry body  fliaii  have  a  right  of  con- 
iulting  his  own  {atisfa6lion,  but  he, 
who  has  the  greateil  title  to  every 
indulgence.— Let  me  aik  any  one 
perfon  in  tiie  kingdom,  if  a  plen- 
tiful fortune  was  oflered  him  for 
life,  for  doing  what  his  own  incli- 
nations might  poiTibly  prompt  him 
to,  if  he  would  look  upon  himfelf 
as  bound  in  honour  or  duty  to  re- 
fufe  it  ? 

Or  ii  I  have  received  a  particu- 
lar  obligation  from  any  body,  in- 
ftead   of  that  gratitude  necei-arily 
due  on  the  rec^ipcof  a  iavour,  would 
E  it 
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it  be  rcafonable  to  quarrel  with  a 
friend  becaufe  he  did  not  flill  thirxk 
proper  to  oblige  me  ? 

What  has  been  faid  with  regard 
to  the  concern  of  private  people, 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  ob- 
ferved  with  refped;  to  public  em- 
ployments ;  though  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  man  who  would  pre- 
fcrvc  an  opinion  ot  his  integrity, 
fhoiild  never  give  the  leafl  cccafion 
to  fufpedi:  it ;  and  if  there  were  any 
particular  rcafons  that  might  induce 
liim  to  an  extraordinary  method  of 
a6ting,  the  juflice  due  to  his  own 
charadler  fhuuld  oblige  him  to  de- 
clare them. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  that  motive  for 
&n  explanaticn  of  his  condud,  there 
is  ftill  a  juftice  due  to  the  commu- 
nity, which  the  greateftof  its  mem- 
bers have  a  right  to  obferve,  and  from 
which  no  conTideration  in  nature  can 
poiri.Jy  difcharge  them. 

■  This  duty  is  ilill  more  incum- 
bent on  thole  perfons  who  have  vo- 
luntarily accepted  of  emplo}mients, 
where  the  general  intereil  is  mate- 
rially concerned,  and  who  have 
inore  noble  opportunities  ot  confult- 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  public  ;,  and  if 
they  have  accepted  of  thofe  places 
AA'ith  chearfulne'fs,  have  a  right  to 
difcharge  tkem  with  honour. 

E  2  From 
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From  theie  confiderations  there- 
fore, brother,  though  every  man  in 
fomc  particulars  has  a  right  to  the 
diipoial  of  his  abilities,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time;  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  circumfcances  where  no 
excufe  can  poffibly  acquit  him. 

The  pilot  would  have  but  a  poor 
excufe  for  leaving  a  veffel  in  a  dan- 
gerous channel,  becaufe  it  Avas  the 
general  opinion  of  the  cre^y  it  was 
not  fife  to  venture  through  it,  tho' 
he  himfeJf,  from  ftudy  and  experi- 
ence muft  be  well  convinced  of  the 
pradicability. 

Ill  grounded  as  popular  complaints 
may  generally  appear,  yet  upon  the 

prefent 
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prefent  fubjed,  the  kingdom  cannot 
but  greatly  regret  the  iofs  of  thofe 
abilities  which  have  added  io  much 
to  its  reputation,  and  the  juft  opini- 
on that  was  conceived  of  them  needs 
no  other  proof  than  the  general  diffa- 
tisfadlion. 

When  v/e  had  the  greatefl:  hopes, 
by  a  proper  exertion  of  talents  fj 
fuperlor,  to  fcourge  the  infoJence  of 
our  perfidious  enemies,  and  to  fix 
an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace,  to  be  deprived  of  them,  muil 
be  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  every 
well-wifher  of  his  country;  more 
efpecially  as  the  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic favourite  are  but  too  ready  to  en- 
courage fufpicions  not  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  his  charader. 

For 
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For  this  reafon  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  the  fatality  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  deprived  us  of  fo 
faithful  and  able  a  minifter,  and  wifli 
\ve  could  make  his  enemies  believe 
the  real  caufe  of  his  refignation 
were  the  motives  publickly  af- 
figned. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  fully 
fatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  fin- 
cerely  applaud  his  refolution  in 
the  quitting  an  employment  he  was 
not  allowed  any  longer  to  conduct 
with  reputation  to  himfelf,  or  with 
credit  to  the  nation  ;  we  are  highly 
fenfible  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  fer- 
vices,  and  fhall  ever  remember  them 
with  the  deepeft  gratitude. 

Con- 
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Confcious  of  the  injuftice  done  to 
the  beft  of  charadlers,  we  are  only 
concerned  that  appearances  are  faid 
to  make  againft  it ;  and  fenfible  of 
the  greatnefs  of  his  integrity,  we 
are  ferry  any  perfon  can  be  bafe 
enough  to  fufpech  it. 

The  fpontaneous  marks  of  royal 
munihcence,  we  are  allured,  were 
never  more  happily  difpcfed  ;  and 
we  are  convinced,  no  perfon  was 
more  properly  calculated  to  deferve 
them. 

A  world,  naturally  cenforious, 
will  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
blackening  the  name  of  merit ;  and 
it  is  with  the  utmoft  anxiety  we  ob- 

ferve. 
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ferve,  the  greatcft  number  of  the 
people  take  hold  of  this  occa- 
iion. 

From  the  impbffibility  of  remov- 
ing public  prejudices  without  a  pub- 
lic vindication,  the  neceflity  of  this 
letter  will  fiiffieiently  plead  its  ex- 
cuie  :  the  author  is  happy  if  he  can 
be  in  the  leaft  inftrumental  in  jufti- 
fying  a  name  he  muft  always  ad- 
mire ;  or  in  recovering:  an  indivi- 
dual  from  the  error  of  an  opinion 
founded  alone  upon  calumny  and 
ill-nature. 

He  would  gladly  w^ifh  a  more 
able  pen  had  undertaken  the  de- 
fence of  a  cliaradler  fo  feverely 
treated  ;  and  cannot  agiin  help  de- 

clarincr 
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daring  his  concern  for  fo  great  an 
inftance  of  ingratitude. 

But  time,  he  is  convinced,  will 
make  every  body  well  acquainted 
with  his  motives,  and  fhew  how  far 
the  aifertions  of  his  enemies  have 
been  juftly  grounded. 


POST 


POSTSCRIPT. 


^^^C"^  S  in  the  courfe  of  the 
i  A  'B  foregoing  letter,  no  rea- 
fM^_wf'H  fo^s  have  been  given, 
kj^ '^^*^kj;('  either  in  regard  to  the 
neceffity  of  a  Spanifli  war,  or  the 
expediency  of  continental  connexi- 
ons ;  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  place, 
to  givQ  the  opinion  of  the  public 
upon  a  fubjecl  which  has  already, 
moft  Worthy  Brother,  been  honoured 
with  j^our  own. 

F  2  You 


(  36  ) 

You  are  undoubtedly  right,  in  af- 
ferting,  that  the  infolence  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  prefuming  to  meddle 
in  a  general  pacification,  or  in  ap- 
pearing the  profefled  friends  of 
our  prefent  enemies,  fhould  be  fe- 
verely  fcourged  for  that,  will  not 
only  enhance  the  reputation  cf  the 
kingdom,  and  provide  a  mainte- 
nance abroad  for  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  could  not  poffibly  exift  at 
home,  but  give  the  nation  an  op- 
portunity of  thi owing  away  fome 
thoufand  burthenfome  lives,  and 
unnecefiary  millions  of  money  with 
which  flie  is  already  pretty  much 
incumbered :  beiides,  Iiad  a  certain 
rcfignation  not  happened,  the  pub- 
lic would  have  the  greatefl:  room  to 

fhew 


(   ii   ) 

fhew  their  regard  to  a  Right  Hon. 
Perfonage,  by  their  readinefs  in  fub- 
fcribing  any  conliderable  funis  for 
which  there  could  not  be  the  fmall- 
eil  occalion. 

With  refpe6l  to  continental  con- 
nexions, you  are  moil:  certainly  right; 
the  Engiifh  nation  has  been,  for  a 
long  time,  as  much  diftinguifhed  for 
its  generofitv,  as  eminent  for  its 
valour ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  exerciling 
either.  The  lefs  our  interefl  is  ad- 
vanced by  our  German  connexions, 
the  more  our  generofity  is  raifed ; 
and  the  more  lives  that  are  loft,  in 
defence  of  a  country  with  which 
England  has  no  manner  of  concern, 

the 


(    35     ) 

the  more  fhe  enhances  her  character 
of  bravery.  '    ^ 

Let  it  be  the  bufinefs  of  other 
kingdoms  to  engage  in  wars  from 
principles  of  found  policy  and  go- 
vernment ;  but  let  it  be  our's  to  pro- 
ceed from  no  other  motives  but  a 
real  regard  to  the  intcreTl  of  our 
friends,  and  a  generous  inattention 
to  our  own. 

From  this  it  mufl  evidently  ap- 
pear, that  the  commencement  of  a 
Spanifliwar,  and  the  continuation 
of  a  German  one^  are  efTentially 
neceffiry  to  the  prefervation  of  our 
national  chara61eriftics ;  and  that 
every  real  lever  of  his  country  fhould 

with- 


(     39     ) 

withdraw  from  any  employment,  in 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  profe- 
cute  the  one  with  fpirit,  and  con- 
tinue the  other  with  vigour.         ^ 


FINIS. 
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